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Mr. Bennett is one more novelist down, on his knees to life. 
He looks at life and wonders at its strangeness, its pathos, its 
moments of beauty. Without artificial gloss, without flourishes 
or conventions, he tells us all about life, the rising and the pass- 
ing of the generations of men, their blind groping after happi- 
ness, their acquiescence and still absorption in the little details 
of comfort and then the end. No one is a hero or a heroine here. 
The most heroic figure, and the most absurd and pathetic, is 
Samuel Povey, introduced with the toothache and ending with a 
great cause and pneumonia. Constance, Sophia and their mother 
we might meet any day, and the novel closes with a division 
headed: "What life is." Closing it, one feels that one has been 
caught and held still awhile from the everlasting diverting 
activities of life and one has looked long and quietly into the 
eyes of the Sphinx herself. 

Both style and power of description match sincerity and truth 
in this novel and make it a real addition to the great tradition 
of the English novel. 



We have said before in these columns that Mr. Wells is a great 
novelist. He is, too, a great novelist without being a great writer. 
He is not like the late Mr. Meredith, great by reason of a pro- 
found, far-glancing culture, or like Mr. James by reason of a 
subtle, psychological gift, or like Joseph Conrad because he is an 
extraordinary artist in words, but he is great by reason of his 
searching, frank, straightforward, unhampered outlook upon life. 
In " Tono-Bungay " (a very great novel, by the bye) he showed 
us the decaying institutions of old England as they affected a 
young man of the lower middle class. In Ann Veronica* he 
takes a handsome, athletic, keen-minded, bold-spirited girl from 
the professional classes and depicts her life with the same pene- 
tration and precision he devoted to the man. With Bernard 
Shaw, Mr. Wells evidently believes in the "new woman." Ann 
Veronica would have been a startling revelation of the possibilities 
of progress to one of Miss Austen's heroines. Of traditional 
maidenliness there is no whit left, and Ann Veronica, with her 
course in jiu-jitsu, her advanced work in a biological laboratory, 

•"Ann Veronica." By H. G. Wells. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1909. 
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is well able to look after herself, choose her mate and defy the 
world. "We're hard stuff, we're hard stuff," she says to her 
husband at the close. Mr. Wells shows his entire belief in his 
heroine by letting her win out in the end, and we see her settling 
down into the happy ever-after stage of life. 

The book has a good deal of scathing social satire and keen 
observation. Mr. Wells is no stylist; it is not literature or beauty 
he is after, but a plain picture of life, and in giving this he is 
entirely successful. 



Here comes Mr. Hewlett,* the poet again, with no mercy on our 
emotions and no tenderness for his own characters, so long as he 
has free scope, through his mouthpiece, Mr. John Senhouse, the 
philosopher (whom we take to be a near reative of Mr. Edward 
Carpenter) to discuss his theories of life, art and literature. Mr. 
Senhouse's earlier love-affair is given here, but it hardly counts 
compared with the beautiful theories of the rational life with 
nature, the necessity of poetry to life, the picture of the ideal 
woman. Other pictures eminently well observed are those of 
Sancie's numerous family. As to Sanchia herself, we feel much 
as Burne-Jones did about Tess when he declared that nothing 
would induce him "to read about nice girls getting hanged." 
There are women and women, and while we read unmoved of 
Ann Veronica's advanced theories and methods without a qualm, 
knowing, as she said that she was "hard stuff" and would win 
out, we rebel against the fate of Sanchia. She was exquisite, 
thoughtful, pliable and open-minded, lovely and should somehow 
have been saved from suffering. 

We do not, however, read Mr. Hewlett for the story, but for 
beauty, and this is in the book in generous measure. 



A gift book is usually a book that no one would have except 
as a present, but here is a costly volume-)- of worth incalculable. 
It is more than historical, it is profound, in its interpretation of 
Asian art. It is full of strangeness and charm and wisdom. It 

* " Open Country." By Maurice Hewlett. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ne^s Sons, 1909. 

t " Paintings in the Far East." By Laurence Binyon. London: Edward 
Arnold. Hew York: Longmans, Green & Co. 



